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The Strikes at Marion, North Carolina 


On May 18, 1920, INFORMATION SERVICE carried an account of the first hand observations of an investigator for 
the Federal Council who made a trip through the textile strike areas of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Subsequent labor troubles, particularly at Marion, North Carolina, and the outbreak of violence at Gastonia resulting in 
a murder trial, have attracted wide public attention. In the present issue of INFORMATION SERVICE is presented a record 
of first hand observations at Marion by a member of the Federal Council’s staff who recently spent some time in that 
section, interviewing manufacturers, county and state officials, ministers, labor union leaders, and rank-and-file workers. 
A summary of pertinent economic data is included. The trial records are not dealt with here at length because they 
have been amply recorded in the press. While time and present facilities have not permitted undertaking an exhaustive 
study of the whole textile situation, it is felt that this account together with the outline of economic data may emphasize 
the need of a thorough study of the problems of the textile industry both North and South, perhaps by an appropriate 


agency of the government.—THE Ebiror. 


A complete shut-down of the Marion Manufacturing 
Company located at East Marion followed a walk-out of 
the employes on July 11, 1929. The ensuing strike lasted 
nine weeks, and later also involved the Clinchfield mills 
which are located near by. On September 11 the strike 
was settled. On October 2 a second walk-out occurred 
at the Marion Manufacturing Company. An attempt to 
picket the gates on that morning resulted in tragic loss of 
life when six strikers were shot and killed and many 
wounded by the sheriff’s forces. In order to understand 
the circumstances which led up to this tragedy, it is neces- 
saty to examine the causes and the conduct of the first 
strike, the terms of settlement, and to review evidence as 
to whether or not the company violated its agreement as 
charged by the strikers. 


CAUSES OF THE First STRIKE 


Mill officials state that all the trouble at Marion had 
been entirely due to the influence of outside agitators, that 
their mill workers had been contented and had only been 
induced to strike by the union organizers. Questioned with 
tegard to wages and hours before the strike, the manu- 
facturers replied that wages averaged $14 a week and that 
the weekly schedule of hours had been 60 hours a week 
with no one working over 12 hours a day to the com- 
pany’s knowledge.” The state law of North Carolina 
Prohibits any employe, male or female, from working 
more than 11 hours in any one day, and more than 60 
outs a week unless a special contract is entered into. 

ubsequent extensive interviews with strikers, some 
of whom had been employed in the mills for many years, 
resulted in the accumulation of a body of evidence which, 
pecause of the number and character of workers inter- 
lewed and the nature of their testimony, is most impres- 
ve. Workers interviewed included those who had been 
‘mployed in most of the departments of the mills, in both 


companies, and included men and women, boys and girls. 
It appears from this testimony that (1) There was seri- 
ous discontent in the mills before any outside labor leader 
entered the situation. This discontent concerned hours, 
wages, attempts at installing the “stretch-out” in one 
mill, poor sanitary arrangements and other matters, includ- 
ing, particularly at a later stage, the discharge of workers 
who joined the union. (2) The initiative in forming a 
union was taken by employes themselves who sent out of 
town to find a union organizer and asked him to come and 
help them form an organization. 


Hours 


It appears that the practice in both mills was to start 
the machinery at twenty minutes of six in the morning 
and run it continuously until six p.m. The management 
stated that workers were not compelled to get to work 
until six a.m. and were allowed one hour off for lunch. 

Most of the workers are on piece work and have put in 
all the time they could in order to make a living. While 
“quartering hands” were provided to substitute for weav- 
ers at the noon hour, these workers were not ordinarily 
as skilful as the regular weavers and, since the production 
of the full day went to the weaver, he had a strong incen- 
tive to take as little time out as possible for lunch and 
to return and keep his production and quality up to the 
maximum. Many took only 15 to 20 minutes for lunch, 
working 12 hours a day if they came in at 5:40, or 11 


hours and 40 minutes if they came at 6:00. It appears 


that some took no time out for lunch at all but just 
“grabbed a sandwich” when they could. Some of these 
worked 12 hours and 20 minutes a day. 

Other departments including the card room and the 
spinning room were somewhat similarly affected. Workers 
also stated that in actual practice they were compelled, in 
order to hold their jobs, to get to work in some depart- 
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ments before 6:00 a.m. or someone else “got your job 
for the day.” Thus it appears that the hours ranged from 
11 hours to 12 hours and 20 minutes a day, and from 
5914 hours a week to 67 hours a week. 

On the evidence, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that these mills had been violating the state law. The at- 
tention of the management in one of the mills at least 
had been called to this before the first strike by other 
than union representatives. 

This schedule of hours meant that the women folks got 
up from 4:30 to 5:00 o’clock in the morning, winter and 
summer, in order to get breakfast ready and get their 
mill workers—perhaps including the father and one or 
two children—off to the mill. Many of the mothers also 
went off to work in the mill, returning with the other 
workers at 6:15 p.m. Water then had to be carried from 
the pump, supper prepared, the dishes washed, and the 
children put to bed. Everyone must go to bed early so 
as to be ready for the early start again the next day. If 
the family had some day-shift workers and some night 
shift, family life was further complicated. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


According to testimony of workers interviewed the 
effect of these long hours of work under conditions in cot- 
ton mill production with the almost deafening noise of the 
looms, the high temperature, the humidity, the dust and 
lint in the air, was to create extreme fatigue. They testi- 
fied that in the Marion Manufacturing Company’s mill no 
ventilating system existed, and they were not allowed to 
open the windows; that no spittoons were provided ; that 
tobacco juice mingled with other refuse on the floor ; that 
the toilets sometimes overflowed and leaked through ceil- 
ings to the toilets below, and that the drinking water 
fountains were installed in these toilet rooms. Workers 
at Clinchfield stated that while no regular ventilating 
system was installed, the windows were ordinarily allowed 
to be opened enough to admit air. 


HovusING 
The company houses in both villages have no water. 


poor. Because of lack of sufficient company houses, both 
companies also rent a number of privately owned houses 
for employes. In some of these houses conditions are stil 
worse, utter dilapidation existing. The streets in the mil 
villages are not paved and have no curbs or sidewalks; 
the roads naturally become muddy and rutted at certain 
seasons. 

In the extenuation of existing conditions it is often 
pointed out that living conditions in the Marion type of 
mill village are superior to some of the living conditions 
back in the mountains from which many families orig. 
nally came. 

It is to be noted that there are excellent school build. 
ings in both mill villages at Marion and a “community 
building” at East Marion with recreational facilities. 

A statement prepared by the president of the Marion 
Manufacturing Company asserts that “the Health Com 
missioner of North Carolina has stated in the newspapers 
that conditions at the Marion mill compare favorably 
with conditions in the best mills in the state including the 
Cannon, Cone and Irwin Mills.” This is a very strong 
statement in view of the excellent conditions in the best 
mills in the state where complete water and sewer systems 
are installed, in addition to other civic improvements and 
beautification. 


WAGES 


It has not been possible to secure detailed data on 
wages. The president of the Marion Manufacturing Con 
pany stated that they averaged $14 a week. He further 
reports: “We have spoolers making $14.45 per week of 
55 hours, and we have spinners making $18.50 per week 
of 55 hours, and we have weavers making $18.50 pet 
week of 55 hours.” He believes that his workers, with 
low rents and cost of living taken into account, are better 
off than textile workers in New England, although the 
cash wages of the latter are higher. 

Interviews with strikers resulted in the following state 
ments in regard to their wages by employes who worked 
in various departments before the first strike: 

Woman, spooling room (Marion) working 12 hoursa 
day, 6414 hours a week, earned $7.50 a week. 
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They have no sinks. They are, however, equipped with i 
naily 


electric lights. All water for household and drinking pur- 
poses must be carried from the nearest pump (one for 
every three or four houses). The privies stand in the 


Woman, spooling (Marion) worked 12 hours and 2) 
minutes a day, earned $8 to $9 a week. 

Man, spinning room (Marion) worked 15 years fot 
company, a doffer, earned $18 a week, 11 hours a day. 


back yards. When the vault becomes full, the privy is Woman, weaver (Marion) worked 7 years for com Wh 
moved to a new spot and the full vault covered over with pany, averaged $17.15 a week, worked 11 hours and 10 BF pany 
soil. The danger of typhoid is probably reduced by the minutes a day. that tl 
depth of the wells, which the management states are 100 Two girls, from the country (Marion), earned $84 %, be 
feet deep, running through “a heavy stratum of rock, with week each, had to pay $5 a week each for board. _ of bo 
the surface enclosed in solid concrete through which the Boy, 17 years old (non-union, now working), (Clinch: fF stores, 
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pump stem runs.” 

The houses owned by both companies are frame. Most 
of them appear to be in fair repair and paint. They are 
ceiled with matched wooden walls and ceilings in varying 
state of inside paint. The rents are low—15 to 20 cents 
per room per week. The number of rooms per house 
varies from two to six, averaging about four. One of the 
rooms usually serves as a combination bedroom and sit- 
ting room; another as a combination dining room and 
kitchen. With comparatively large families, over-crowd- 
ing is probably general, with the health hazards which 
accompany such living conditions. There are a few houses 
outside of company property owned by workers. Some 
of these are good, others in another district are very 
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field), a weaver, had worked 3 months, earns $11 and $i? 
a week. Learned weaving by “helping mom,” withott 
pay for about a month. 

Weaver (Clinchfield), worked for company 6 yeas 
made $16.50 a week, 11 hours on night shift, no time of 
for lunch, “grabbed a sandwich” if he could. 

Girl, spinning room (Marion), worked 8 years for colt 
pany, 12 hours a day, averaged $8.30 a week. 

Girl, card room (Clinchfield), worked 2 years for cot 
pany, doffing, 12 hours and 5 minutes a day, ave 
$9.15 a week. 

Men, slasher room (Clinchfield), worked 3 years fot 
company, earned $13.75 a week, 10 hours a day. 

Girl, 15 years old, has worked 114 years for compat 
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Clinchfield), spinning room, averaged $5 a week—made 
$6.50 one week, the highest she ever made—worked 11 
hours and 15 minutes a day, said about 40 girls in her 


mill | department on same hours, most of them 14 or 15 years 
ks; old. Her sister working through the noon hour, a 12-hour 
tain day, sometimes made $11.50 a week at the very highest. 
Woman, widow, 6 children, worked 2 years, spool room 
vften [ (Marion), 12 hours a day on piece work, averaged about 
ye of $7 a week. 
tions | Man, loom fixer (Marion), worked over 12 years for 
rig JB company, wages $19.70 per week, worked 66 hours a 
week, paid for 60 hours. 
wil: | Man, oiler, $11 a week. 
unity § Man, sweeper, $11 a week. 
: Man, job “taking out quills” on looms, $11.20 a week, 
arion (@ has several children and a sick wife. It is, of course, not 
Com- j@ possible to say how many such cases as these there were 
apers in the mills. : ? 
rably The president of the United Textile Workers states 
ig the JB that they tabulated the wages of union members (from 
trong both Marion and Clinchfield) taking figures from the pay 
» best tickets of these workers and arrived at an average of 
stems fp $10.87 per week. 
sand | As indicated in one of the cases cited above and as 
revealed in other interviews, there seems to have been an 
arrangement in both mills whereby beginners were some- 
times put in as helpers in the weave room for a period 
ta on |e without any pay at all, particularly when these children 
Com- ate assigned to work with a member of their own family 
urther Band learn the job. “I helped Mom,” said a boy, “and 
eek of didn’t get nothin’ for about a month until I was given 
- week @ looms of my own.” In so far as such help increased the 
30 per B piece work production of the older member of the family, 
;, with Mit may be said that the work of the beginner is not with- 
betterimut compensation. In other cases apparently beginners are 
gh the f Paid small sums while learning weaving. In a statement 
on November 15 the management of the Marion Manu- 
, state: fp facturing Company asserted that there was at that time 
worked @ 0 one in the mill working for ‘Mom’ or ‘Pop.’ ” 
Beginners in the spinning rooms, principally women and 
ours am me children helpers, received no pay while learning. The 
apprentice period varied according to the worker but aver- 
and 20 ed about two weeks. They then got 50 cents a day and 
finally $1 a day when able to run four “sides.” 
CoMPANY STORES 
yr com While workers were not compelled to trade at the com- 
and 108 pany stores maintained by both the companies, they said 
that the credit system in effect often compels them to do 
od $8 298 9, because credit is issued against future pay by means 
of books of tickets good for trade at the company 
Clinch stores. New families, in particular, families with the 
and $12 § lower weekly earnings, and those who may get behind 
withott § cause of sickness, unemployment or accident and have 
N0 cash reserves, become indebted to the company stores 
6 yeaa way that sometimes involves in advance a high per 
time of fF cent of their wages, leaving them little or no cash. Ac- 
cording to workers and others who have investigated, cash 
for cot B'S often obtained by such employes by selling books of 
tickets which are bought in at a considerable discount by 
for com @ Vetseers or others who have money. Thus, at some 
ave “ctifice, they can obtain cash to purchase goods in the 
Mependent stores or for other purposes. They say that 
rears {0 <f Prices charged by the company stores are consider- 
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y higher than the prices of corresponding articles in 
independent stores. 
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THE “Stretcu-Our” 


As to the introduction of the “‘stretch-out system” there 
is direct conflict of testimony. Many who had worked for 
the Marion Manufacturing Company reported that in- 
stallation of this system in the card room and an attempt 
to install it in the weave room caused much unrest in 
the mill, as has been true elsewhere in the South 
where there has been trouble in recent months. The 
“stretch-out” is the general name given by the workers to 
efficiency systems which increase the number of machines 
run by each worker and in general speed up production. 
Interviews brought out statements from workers in both 
these departments of the mill describing the increasing 
of their work. In some cases, they said, the number of 
looms per weaver was increased from 26 to 52. Accord- 
ing to this testimony wages were not increased as the 
load increased—in some cases wages were even reduced. 
They stated further that as a result of the surplus of 
skilled workers as the “stretch-out” proceeded the attempt 
was made to reduce skilled weavers to the rank of com- 
mon labor or they were told they could leave. Workers 
stated that many had refused to take on the extra work, 
left or were discharged. Others were much dissatisfied 
and discontented. They said that the “stretch-out” was 
installed in the card room some months before the strike 
and is still in force, but that the system was a failure in 
the weave room and after a month’s trial was finally 
abandoned in this department, after having contributed 
markedly to the discontent in the mill at the time when 
union organizing was going on shortly before the first 
strike. They declared that no improved machinery— 
spoolers or warpers—had been installed. 

On the other hand, when questioned with reference to 
the “stretch-out” the management declared that “nothing 
of the sort” had taken place; upon further inquiry the 
management replied that “perhaps a couple of weavers 
had taken on a few looms”; but that the highest number 
of looms being run by a weaver is 28. The management 
stated that the only change in the card room was that one 
man had been dropped; that they had tried out the 
“stretch-out” for a week in the weave room, about Janu- 
ary, 1929, but the boss weaver reported it wouldn’t work 
and it had all been abandoned long before the strike. 

Workers in the Clinchfield mills stated that no attempt 
had been made to install the “stretch-out” (or increase 
the number of machines per worker) in that mill but that 
the speed of the machinery had been greatly increased, 
resulting in higher production. 

It is significant that where truly scientific management 
methods have been applied in installing efficiency in the 
South, as a rule no trouble has followed. In a number 
of well managed mills, the workers have been consulted in 
advance with reference to increasing efficiency. They 
have been allowed to experiment with a larger number 
of looms, and the load adjusted to some extent at least 
to their capacity; the increased production has been 
shared with the worker by means of increased earnings. 
Skilled workers in such well managed mills have not been 
ruthlessly reduced to the rank of common labor or dis- 
charged; the mill merely refrained from hiring new help 
until the adjustment was made. New machinery—spool- 
ers and warpers—has been installed, producing stronger 
yarn which in turn results in fewer “stoppages” on the 
looms and enables a weaver reasonably to take on more 
looms. 
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THE ORIGIN OF UNION ORGANIZATION 


in an interview with two officers of the local union the 
following question was asked, “How did it happen that 
outside union organizers came into Marion to stir up 
trouble in the first place?” The reply was decisive: “They 
didn’t. The organizing started among ourselves. Con- 
ditions got so bad we had to do something.” These men 
said that they were members of the original grievance 
committee of workers which got together secretly in the 
woods. One of them had worked for the company 7 
years, the other 3 years. The other members of this 
original grievance committee who were interviewed were 
also regular employes of several years’ standing, one of 
them 12 years. Some of them had written recommenda- 
tions from overseers. 


These men, it appears, had read of the activities of the 
labor unions and decided to call in a union leader to help 
them organize. There were among the employes of the 
mills at Marion a few old union men, railroad workers 
and others, who told their fellow employes of the benefits 
brought by unions in other industries. Sixteen men put 
in 25 cents each to cover expenses of an emissary who 
went to Elizabethton, Tennessee, and, failing to find an 
organizer there at the time, finally went to Asheville, 
where he called at headquarters of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and arranged to have a representative 
come to Marion. The men explained that they had heard 
about the National Textile Workers (Communist) but 
wanted a union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor which had been active in the South in previous 
years and didn’t want “some new union jumping around.” 
After the Asheville labor man explained to them about 
the United Textile Workers, affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., one of them telephoned the union’s New York office 
and arranged for a charter for a local. An open meeting 
was held at the Court House in Marion with a repre- 
sentative of the Asheville Central Trades and Labor 
Council as the speaker. ‘Too many boss-men were there,” 
however, to get much open response at the meeting, but 
18 men went over to the hotel afterward where the speaker 
was staying and signed up as members of the union. The 
men asserted that discharges from the Marion Manu- 
facturing Company began shortly afterward, and that in 
some cases the employes were told frankly this action was 
taken because they were members of the union, while in 
other cases various excuses were given. A father stated 
that he was discharged for union membership, and his 
15 year old daughter said the overseer laid her off also 
“as long as your father isn’t working.” Others who were 
suspected of union sympathies said they were closely ques- 
tioned by the overseers and warned against joining the 
union. About 22 such discharges were said to have oc- 
curred. 


Officers of the local stated that 60 per cent of the 
Marion workers had joined the union before the “out- 
side” labor organizers took charge of the situation. Dis- 
content evidently was at the boiling point. The chairman 
of the grievance committee stated that a conciliator of the 
U. S. Department of Labor interviewed the management 
before the break came in an effort to-avert a strike, and 
the president agreed to see a committee of his employes. 
The grievance committee interviewed him in June asking 
for reinstatement of union men who had been discharged, 
and for correction of unsanitary conditions in the mill. 
According to members of the committee the president 


said he would investigate the unsanitary conditions byt 
certain men would never be taken back.* Workers said 
that he then called a hand-picked committee from varigys 
departments, told them there would be no strike but, if 
there should be, they were to be loyal and he would giv 
them work putting in a sewer and doing repairs whik 
the strike was on. Meanwhile, discontent continued an( 
on July 8 the president of the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor interviewed the president of the Marion mills en. 
deavoring to avert a strike and asking for adjustment of 
grievances. The latter agreed to see a committee of em- 
ployes which went to him on the morning of July 11, 
bringing demands for a ten-hour day, the reinstatement 
of the union men who had been discharged and no further 
discrimination. The chairman of the grievance commit. 
tee states that the president demanded evidence that the 
union had any real influence with his workers before he 
would deal with it, said he felt sure his workers were 
loyal and offered each of the seven members of the com- 
mittee $5 if they could “pull a strike.” They explained 
that they did not want a strike—they wanted their griev- 
ances adjusted. The committee returned for consultation, 
and came back for another interview later in the day, 
and submitted its demands in writing. The president again 
took the position that the employes would be loyal to 
him, that the union had no influence over them and on 
this occasion offered the committee $50 apiece if they 
could ‘‘pull a strike.” 

The committee then retired. A signal was given to the 
workers indicating refusal of demands by the company 
and in 20 minutes all machinery was stopped and the 
mill was empty. It remained shut down for about 9 
weeks ; a settlement was reached on September 11. 


On October 1, the president of the Marion Manufae- 


turing Company stated to the representative of the Fed- 


eral Council and an associate that in the 8 years and 
months he had been at Marion he had never received a 
complaint from a single man, woman or child in regarl 
to wages, working conditions, or living conditions, a: 
though his office door was always open and he was on 
friendly personal terms with his employes. 


CONDUCT OF THE STRIKE 


Numbers Involved and Personnel 


The mill workers are nearly 100 per cent Anglo-Saxot. 
They have come down during the last twenty years or % 
from the hills which are so close to Marion. No dou 
in some cases they bettered their living conditions bj 
doing so. Many have had little opportunity for educ 
tion. Some are of low mentality. But the outstanding 
impression one gets from talking with rank and file ant 
especially with the leaders who are emerging is of high 
native intelligence, shrewd common sense, moral integrity, 
and latent ability. 

The Marion Manufacturing Company formerly et 
ployed about 650 persons. The mill was completely shi! 
down, the union claiming a membership of about 85 pe 
cent of the entire force. As the strike progressed mal} 
workers at the Clinchfield mills also joined the umton. 
number of these where discharged. The Clinchfield mill 
then closed down ostensibly to “curtail production” a! 


to 


*A statement by the management on November 15 asserts that “priot 


July 11” there had never been a complaint to the management from the 


ers about sanitary or other conditions in the mill or village. 
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jone by many mills in the South during the summer. 
The union, however, considered the shut-down a counter 
move to their organizing campaign. A committee waited 


7 on the management asking a clear statement of the com- 
im pany’s position. Failing to receive a satisfactory reply, 
the union declared that a lock-out existed and officially 
lk eclared a strike. Somewhat later the Clinchfield mills at- 
i tempted to open up again. Union members refused to 
P goto work and picketed the gates. It was on this occasion 
+ of that the incident described below occurred which led to 
en. @ calling in the militia. After the militia came the Clinch- 
11 field mill gates were opened and enough employes went 
nent 2 to man the day shift in the two mills—about 600. It 
ther ( 'appened that the union strength proved to be just about 
mite {he size of the night shift—250. Clinchfield decided not 
“the £0 open the night shift. This left practically all union 
he members unemployed and the management has requested 
were {at they be moved out of town, intimating that it does 
‘om ot intend to open up for night work again. The union 
ined People, however, fear that this is merely a ruse. 
oa Leadership 
day, § As has been indicated, much of the organizing was 
agai B done by local workers themselves. Alfred Hoffman, an 
al 0B organizer for the United Textile Workers, originally sent 
id on & into the South by the American Federation of Full Fash- 
they § ioned Hosiery Workers, who was in charge of the previ- 
ous strike at Elizabethton, Tennessee, came to Marion and 
to the helped by speaking at public meetings and in general 
npany § leadership. John Peel, vice-president of the North Caro- 
d the lina State Federation of Labor and an organizer for the 
out 9 § United Textile Workers, was placed in charge of the 


strike. William Ross, educational worker for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers (a 
art of the U. T. W.), came to Marion to do educational 


and 9 Work but soon found himself deeply involved in relief 
ived 2 Work and multitudinous duties in strike leadership. Tom 
regard Tippett, an instructor in Brookwood Labor College, spent 
ns, ak 2 800d deal of time at Marion contributing expert counsel 


and helping to raise funds for relief. Ross and Tippett 
are members of the “Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action” and were active in the situation with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the U. T. W. The strike was an 
oficial strike of the United Textile Workers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. A number of 
the international officers of the union visited the scene 
and spoke at meetings. There were no communists or 
communist issues involved at Marion. This fact, how- 
tver, did not seem to secure any different response from 
the mill owners than would have been accorded to the 
more radical element. 
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Picketing 


While in general the strike was conducted peaceably, 
including picketing, a number of incidents occurred in- 
volving violence. On the occasion of the attempt to re- 
open the Clinchfield mills a type of mass picketing ap- 
peats to have been employed which amounted to making 
tt physically impossible for any who might desire to enter 
the mill to do so. In fact, on that occasion the superin- 
tendent himself was prevented by force from unlocking 
€ gates and was shoved away from the entrance by the 
rowd. Judge Townsend, the personal representative of the 
Governor, who was present, warned the leaders that the 
tia would be called unless the crowd got back and al- 
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lowed those who wished to enter to do so. The crowd re- 
fused and the militia came to town in three hours, remain- 
ing to the end of the strike. Many men in the crowd on the 
occasion just described and some on the morning of Octo- 
ber 2, which will be described, carried clubs or heavy 
sticks cut from the woods. To the query of a judge as 
to why he carried such a stick, a striker replied that it 
was “just to knock the dew off the weeds.” Another said 
he was prepared to use his stick “if necessary.” On an- 
other occasion the president of the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company is said to have been hustled and even struck 
by strikers. On another occasion when a family of strike 
breakers was moved into a company house women strikers 
moved their furniture out again acting in defiance of the 


sheriff until the militia was called to take charge of the 
situation. 


During the strike a good deal of dynamiting occurred 
in the hills and near the villages. Public opinion attrib- 
uted this practice to strikers. Charges were made against 
some strikers for placing dynamite under the porch of 
the Methodist minister’s home. It appears that there was 
no one in the house at the time and that only the porch 
was damaged. As usual in cases of this kind, it is diffi- 
cult to prove who does such dynamiting. 


There was probably also an occasional case of unjustifi- 
able conduct on the part of some individuals defying 


overseers while attempting to organize fellow workers in 
the mill. 


Relief 


The brunt of all relief work was carried by the Emer- 
gency Committee for Strikers’ Reliefi—an organization 
describing itself as an “industrial Red Cross,” organized 
some years ago by the League for Industrial Democracy 
and the American Civil Liberties Union. Considerable 
quantities of supplies and some money came from local 
unions and trades and labor councils in North Carolina. 
A comparatively small amount came from the United 
Textile Workers themselves or A. F. of L. locals through- 
out the country. The U. T. W. is not a large or wealthy 
union, and it had other strikes on its hands. The presi- 
dent of the U. T. W. says that it paid the salaries of two 
representatives at Marion, and returned all dues to the 
Marion local, in addition to the funds it was able to send 
for relief. He also states that in the past 25 years the 
U. T. W. has expended about a million dollars in efforts 
to organize the South. Nevertheless, lack of assurance 
of funds for continued relief at Marion probably was in- 
fluential in precipitating a settlement which the union con- 
sidered quite inadequate. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE First STRIKE 


Through mediating efforts of Judge Townsend, per- 
sonal representative of the Governor, and of L. L. Jen- 
kins, a banker in Asheville, an agreement was reached 
ending the strike on September 11. The president of the 
Marion Manufacturing Company stated to the Federal 
Council’s representative on October 1 that he “‘was tricked 
into meeting the union representatives” whom he did not 
intend to meet, but that once in their presence he had 
agreed to a settlement of the strike. No written agree- 
ment or statement was signed by the union and the com- 
pany. Judge Townsend gave out a statement on Septem- 
ber 11 which read as follows: 


“The strikes at the Marion Manufacturing Company 
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and the Clinchfield Manufacturing Company were settled 
today, the basis of settlement being that each mill operate 
on a 55 hour per week schedule and that the pay per hour 
and per piece shall remain as at present. The manage- 
ment of either mill may submit to its employes at the 
end of six weeks from Monday, September 9, 1929, the 
question of whether its employes want to remain on a 
schedule of 55 hours or go back to a 60 hour schedule 
on the present basis of pay. 

“The representatives of the management agree that 
there shall be no discrimination against the employes be- 
cause they belong to the union. 

“Mr. Hart of the Clinchfield mills and Mr. Baldwin of 
the Marion mills agree that any men or women in their 
employ can see them on any question involving conditions 
or character of employment.” 

The management admits having agreed at the confer- 
ence that shop committees, which the union asked for, 
would be set up, but states that this had been found im- 
practicable. Instead it asserts that the employes have been 
allowed to elect a committee representative from each de- 
partment. It is not known whether such representatives 
have yet begun to function. 

There is conflict of testimony over the understanding 
arrived at concerning the number of employes who would 
not be taken back and over the bringing in of new em- 
ployes. However, the union representatives and the presi- 
dent of the Marion Manufacturing Company (according 
to his statement, carried in the Charlotte Observer on 
October 3, 1929) were agreed on the following points 
at least: (1) A reduction of the working week to 55 
hours, with provision that after six weeks the manage- 
ment might submit to its employes the question of whether 
they wanted to remain on the 55 hour schedule or return 
to the 60 hour week. (2) No discrimination against the 
employes because they belong to the union. 

With reference to the first point it should be noted 
that the Marion Manufacturing Company subsequently 
voluntarily decided to remain on the 55 hour week with- 
out referring the matter to its employes, and that it also, 
beginning September 23, raised wage rates per hour and 
per piece about five per cent. The Clinchfield mill took 
similar action. This increase in rates, however, was in- 
sufficient to offset the loss in weekly earnings occasioned 
by the reduction in hours, so that the workers were not 
so well off as before in the matter of weekly income. 

With reference to the second point, the president of 
the Marion Manufacturing Company stated in an inter- 
view on October 1 that he had inserted the word “simply” 
in the understanding at the end of the strike and had only 
agreed not to discriminate against employes “simply be- 
cause they belong to the union.” * This word “simply” 
does not appear in his published statement of October 3 

(which included Judge Townsend’s statement at the 
close of the strike). It is referred to only because in 
conversation on October 1 the president of the Marion 
Manufacturing Company laid great stress upon it say- 
ing that he would not discriminate against a man 
“simply” because he was a union man but would dis- 
charge or refuse to take him back if he had “got sassy 
to management or one of the bosses” or for other “good 
reasons.” Of course, in the absence of any impartial co- 
operative machinery for determining the facts in cases 

* In a later interview the management stated that the word “simply” had 
been inserted “at the instance of other parties” to clarify the original draft of 


the agreement and was understood and accepted at face value by those present 
at the conference when the strike was settled, 


of discharge or discipline such an understanding leayeg 
the power altogether in the hands of the management, 


Was THE AGREEMENT BROKEN? 


There seems to have been no question that the redy. 
tion of hours was carried out by both companies, Th 
principal matter in dispute was that of discrimination 
against union members in the Marion Manufacturi 
Company. The union charges that about 114 of the ok 
(union) help were not reemployed by the Marion Many. 
facturing Company when it opened up again after th 
strike. It is undisputed that at least a few new non 
union families were imported by the company and tha 
about 110 former workers were not reemployed for var 
ous reasons. 

Interviews with worker after worker brought out cor. 
roborating evidence to the effect that the elimination of 
quartering hands (one of the principal reasons given by 
the company for failure to reemploy a large number o 
workers) did not take the form of an actual layoff of 
those individuals who were quartering hands before the 
strike. Many union workers who had been full time en- 
ployes before the strike were not reemployed, while non- 
union employes who were actually “quartering hands’ 
before the strike were retained by the company and given 
full-time jobs. All this led to strong discontent whic 
was manifest on October 1, the day before the second 
strike, since it was felt that the company had in fat 
broken its agreement not to discriminate against unio 
members. As worker after worker who had been refused 
reemployment was later interviewed by the represents 
tive of the Federal Council it was apparent from the re 
sonableness and intelligence of many of these union work 
ers that the reasons for not reemploying them could ng 
have been that they were “gun toters, hell-raisers, boot 
leggers,” and other types of disreputable character, a tt 
son given by the management for not reemploying é 
considerable number. Some of them were deacons in the 
churches, choir members, Sunday school teachers of a fint 
type of Christian character. It is quite possible, of cours, 
that some of them, under the conditions which have beet 
described, or in the stress of strike times ‘‘defied the mar 
agement or individual room bosses,” as the managemett 
alleges. 

It was learned on October 1 before the second walk-ot 
that at least one alleged violation of the agreement hui 
been communicated by union representatives to state 
cials, and that a third party who had been instrumentd 
in the settlement of the first strike had communicated th 
seriousness of the growing discontent at Marion to th 
president of the Marion Manufacturing Company, offe: 
ing to be of any service in conciliation or adjustment 0! 
misunderstandings, but that the president had repli 
that he would investigate the matter himself. In a late 
interview the president stated that this third party 
been requested by a mill official to send by mail an 4 
list of names of the alleged new workers employ 
of those that felt they were discriminated against becatt 
of union affiliations, but that the list did not arrive 
October 2, after the second walk-out. ; 

In his statement to the press of October 3 the presides 
said that there had been “no attempt on the part of 
employes to see me or to communicate with me.” 
ever, in view of the recorded developments it seems cles 
that the failure of the workers to come to the mani 
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ment with grievances was no indication whatever of their 
real state of mind. 


THE SECOND STRIKE 


At one o’clock on the morning of October 2 the night 
shift at the Marion Manufacturing Company walked out. 
This action seems to have been spontaneous although it 
appeared clear on October 1 that another strike was im- 
minent. Union leaders charge that officials of the mill 
definitely provoked the walk-out. A boy, they say, who 
was subsequently killed, “got into an argument with his 


foreman who dared the 22-year-old boy to heed any fu- 
non ture strike call. Goaded beyond restraint by the bullying 
tht and sneers of the foreman, this boy ran to the lever 
vat: which shut off the power.” When other workers found 
their machines stopped they walked out of the mill and 

cor the strike was on. 
mn of The crowd waited around until morning to picket the 
n by gates and inform the day shift that a strike was on. The 
er oie sheriff and eight deputies took up a position by the gates 
ff o(f§ and ordered the crowd to stand back so that workers 
eth might enter. Additional deputies arrived later. The 
een sheriff testified later that a striker approached him with 
nor uplifted stick. A scuffle started. The sheriff used tear 
ands’ gas, and the shooting began. Four strikers were killed, 
given two more died in a day or so and about 15 other strikers 
which wounded. According to the testimony brought out 
econ at the trials one of the deputies was at the time under 
n fat $2,000 bail for shooting up union headquarters during 
union the first strike. When asked why he selected such men 
efusei—§ for deputies, the sheriff replied that he could not get 
sent @ anyone else to serve. Testimony showed that four depu- 
et ties were employes of the Marion Manufacturing Com- 


pany. No one of the sheriff’s forces was shot, although 
deputies testified that they were shot at and one said that 
the bullet grazed his head. No guns were found on the 
strikers,* although testimony was given that shots came 
from both sides. Testimony was also given to the effect 
that the deputies continued to shoot into the crowd after 
it turned to escape. 


THE FUNERAL 


A joint funeral of four of the strikers killed by the 
sheriff's deputies (two more died a day or two later) was 
held on October 4, under the scrub oaks on the hillside, 
services being conducted from the speaking stand erected 
by the United Textile Workers for the meetings which 
had been held at this spot all summer. The scene was 
one of tragedy and infinite pathos. The burden of the 
eulogies was that these men and boys had died for a cause 
—the cause of better conditions and a fuller life for the 
workers, and the right of men and women to organize in 
labor unions to secure these ends. The union speakers 
teferred to the killings as a massacre and announced that 
the local of the United Textile Workers at Marion would 
be known as Martyrs’ Local. The industrial secretary 
of the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council 
of Churches was asked to speak and brought a message 
of sympathy and greeting from nation-wide church forces, 
called attention to the “Social Creed of the Churches,” 
including the right to organize, appealed for the putting 
*The secretary of the National Textile Workers (Communist) speaking 
New York on October 30, said that the A. F. of L. leaders were as much 
to blame for the death of these strikers as the management because the union 
leaders told the strikers not to carry arms, but as they didn’t disarm the bosses 


hd the deputies, when the shooting started “all those killed were strikers 
no one on the other side—that’s bad.” 
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aside of all thought of hatred, and revenge by violence, 
but condemned the 12 hour day and low wages of the 
mills as inconsistent with belief in a God of love. 


ASK GOVERNOR TO INVESTIGATE 


Due to the dangerous tenseness of the situation, the 
union held no mass meetings for a few days, but obtained 
immediate audience with the Governor of North Carolina 
and requested the appointment of an impartial committee 
to investigate the following points: 

First, the character and past record of the sheriff’s 
deputies who participated in the Marion “massacre” of 
October 2. 

Second, whether or not the employers have violated 
the agreement of September 11. 

Third, actual wages and hours of employes, to be drawn 
from company’s payroll records. 

Fourth, financial condition of the company, including 
profit and loss statements, salaries and dividend payments 
over a period of years. 

After consideration, the Governor replied that he had 
no authority of law to make such an investigation or to 
compel companies to exhibit their books for such a pur- 
pose. He pointed out that the character of the deputies 
might become an issue in their trial, but that he had no 
power to compel an investigation of the other matters re- 
quested by the union. 

It should be said that Governor Gardner has come out 
in favor of higher standards in the textile industry of 
the state including a 55 hour week, the non-employment 


of women under 18 years of age at night and other re- 
forms. 


STRIKE BECOMES OFFICIAL 


A few days later the strike, which at first had been 
unauthorized, was declared to be an official strike. The 
number of workers responding to this strike call was 
small in comparison with the numbers involved in the first 
strike of July 11. Only the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany was involved in the second strike. The mill did not 
shut down either shift. Perhaps 250 employes stayed out 
including the 114 who had not been taken back after the 
first strike. The principal reasons for this comparatively 
small response compared to the virtual shut-down of the 
first strike appear to have been four: (1) the lack of 
relief, (2) inadequacy of organizing force, (3) effect of 
militia on picketing, (4) shock of the heavy losses of life 
in the killing of strikers at the mill gates. 

The relief problem at the close of the first strike, it 
should be explained, was a particularly difficult one for 
the union and for the Emergency Committee for Strikers’ 
Relief inasmuch as the widely heralded settlement of the 
first strike naturally shut off the stream of contributions. 
The union had no adequate reserve funds. Yet the entire 
night shift at Clinchfield and about 114 workers not re- 
employed by the Marion Manufacturing Company left a 
large number of people dependent upon what relief came 
in. During this period many lost confidence in the union’s 
resources and this no doubt had its effect on the number 
willing to respond to the second strike. 

Lack of resources on the part of the union perhaps 
also accounted for the fact that, from the point of view 
of effective union organization, Marion was left decidedly 
under-manned. During the interval between strikes, an 
interval filled with discontent and difficult problems in 
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relief and morale, only William Ross remained on the 
field, attempting to cope single-handed with the entire 
problem. When the second strike broke, Vice-President 
Gorman came and took charge of negotiations, approaches 
to the Governor, etc., but only Peel was added to the 
organizing staff in a dramatic situation which required 
for success the presence of a group of able organizers 
under experienced direction. Funds and personnel were 
also lacking, at a critical moment, for court proceedings, 
and morale suffered in consequence. Furthermore, the 
militia who had again been called in immediately after 
the shooting, allowed only two or three pickets to assemble 
and their effect was negligible. 

The killing and wounding of so many persons was 
naturally a severe shock to a small community. The spirit 
of the strikers was heroic in the face of these heavy odds. 
Many said, “Six men died for the union. We can at least 
live for it.” Yet the fear of want and hunger weakened 
the union forces. 

The American Federation of Labor held in Washing- 
ton in November a conference of all its international 
unions which have undertaken to raise adequate funds and 
to send increased numbers of organizers into the South. 
Southern leadership is beginning to emerge and a con- 
siderable number of southern workers are now in train- 
ing at Brookwood Labor College. Sectional prejudice 
against northerners seems to disappear among the work- 
ers themselves in an actual strike situation when northern 
labor leaders have been accepted and welcomed. On the 
other hand the employers find it easier to fight northern 
labor leaders during organization efforts, and the em- 
ployes themselves have more than once run them out of 
town. 

In its November, 1929, issue, the Textile Worker, 
official organ of the United Textile Workers, published 
a declaration of “the purpose and program of the United 
Textile Workers of America for southern industry.” It 
contains in addition to general principles of collective bar- 
gaining for the protection of the rights of workers a 
declaration in favor of “union-management cooperation,” 
stating that “if management in the southern textile indus- 
try will accept this as its end in the best interest of the 
consumer and of the nation, the United Textile Workers 
stand ready to cooperate both in the individual mill and 
in the industry as a whole. 

The declaration goes on to say that the union has 
“sought the expert advice of engineers, statisticians and 
economists in the working out of the details of such a 
program,” and stands ready to negotiate with employers’ 
associations or individual mills on the basis of coopera- 
tion in problems of production as well as in the just settle- 
ment of grievances without strikes. 


PRESENT RELIEF NEEDS AT MARION 


Whatever the outcome may be so far as the union is 
concerned, there are at present 175 families in Marion 
representing over 900 men, women and children, depend- 
ing for daily food and for clothing upon organized re- 
lief. These families represent those who were not re- 
employed by the Marion Manufacturing Company after 
the first strike as well as others who came out on the 
second strike. It includes also the Clinchfield night shift 
workers to whom this company offers no work. At pres- 
ent the strike situation itself is undetermined. What the 
union policy will be with reference to continuance or ter- 
mination of the strike is not yet known. Even for those 


employes who decide to move away, work is difficult t 
obtain—particularly so when it is learned that they come 
from Marion where there has been so much trouble, 


e bab 
Question 


There have been a few evictions from company houses, Bile, I gu 
The possibility of eviction hangs over the heads of many Bhat age! 
more. A temporary arrangement has been reached Bafter the 
whereby many of these families are remaining in com [me back 
pany houses at higher rents than those of regular em [Bs we ha 
ployes. The A 

Mediators are in touch with the situation, as they have Federal 
been since before the beginning of the trouble in July, abel 
including the personal representative of the Governor and a and 
representatives of the U. S. Department of Labor. Mean Bimen a 
while, men, women and children are in daily need of food, ftted wi 
Upon a report from the field by its industrial secretary, duding 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Bored tha 
Federal Council of Churches voted to do everything pos- They ar 
sible for relief and appointed a committee on Southem Bi)” Sey 
Textile Relief which recommended to the Administrative Brpurche 
Committee of the Federal Council that the American § timate 
Friends Service Committee be invited to take charge of 2 period 
distribution of relief on behalf of church forces. The Quakers 
Administrative Committee officially invited the coopera 5 that : 
tion of the Friends “in a program of relief for the fami- Bite Frie 
lies of textile workers in Marion, North Carolina, or other Bi iyrse ar 
strike areas, it being understood that such relief is tobe Byuat T 


distributed on the basis of human need without regard 

to whether workers are members of the union or not.” 
The brief on the need for relief which was submitted by 

the industrial secretary to the Friends contained, in addi 


ner witl 
business 
vising a 


tion to a summary of conditions, sample cases, some of eon 
which are referred to below. 8 

Rev. Hi 

Illustrative Cases of reli 

ford Co 

Her oldest son, 18 years old, one of the 


strikers killed by the sheriff’s forces. Husband died last 
year. Has five children still living—boy, 16; girls, 14, 9, 
herself has worked in the East Marion 
mill for two years in the spool room, averaging about $/ 
a week. Hours 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Question: Have you any 
milk for the children? Answer: No, we have to just give 
them anything we got—sometimes some oatmeal, occasion 
ally a little sugar—mostly just flour, pork and lard. 
Asked county for school books for two children as she 
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could not buy them. County refused. So girls go to Soa 
school without books. “Teacher keeps threatening to Compa 


whip them ‘if they don’t bring books’ and that keeps the say di 
children all tore up, but I just can’t do anything about y | 


i reer said, “They say they’re going to put us ries | 
out of our houses and it’s sort of worrisome and I would i ae 
like to get plans made for the children.” Mrs. ...... at- i. | 
tended the Methodist mill village church, but its pastor §. 1900 
“talked against the union since before the strike. Said na 
it was the wrong thing and people ought not to join. Got . am 
so he wouldn’t speak to us union people. So nobody goes gr 
to that church any more except a few non-union people. Tre ; 
Worked for Marion Manufacturing Cont 
pany 13 years. Discharged before the first strike because $402 
belonged to the union; was informed that was the only wltert 


reason. Daughter (15 years old) also discharged “as long 


as your father is not working.” Has 5 attractive children. oe 
Wife very thin and worn. Said lots of strikers’ families §% curt 
have only “pork and lard and stuff.” He has relatives oo game t 
farm and gets a few vegetables. Said “it’s going to. pout § 
hard for anyone from Marion to get a job. Other mills $4079, 


are afraid to take us after the trouble here.” 


The American Friends Service Committee accepted the 
Federal Council’s invitation and sent workers to the field 
as quickly as possible. They have opened field headquar- 
ters and are feeding 175 families with over 900 men, 
women and children. Seventy-five families have been out- 
fitted with clothing. More warm clothing is needed, in- 
duding quilts and blankets for bed covers. They discov- 
ered that many children have had no milk for weeks. 
They are giving out condensed milk at present. The So- 
cial Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches has called upon all denominations to help. It is 
estimated that $1,000 a week will be needed at least for 
a period of three months, or a total of $12,000. The 
Quakers are supplying relief workers and their expenses, 
90 that all moneys received by the Federal Council or by 
the Friends go directly to food and relief. A director, a 
nurse and a social case worker are included in the Friends 
staff, The work is being carried on in a scientific man- 
net with due precautions against fraud or duplication. A 
business man makes occasional trips to the scene, super- 
vising arrangements. 

A significant action was taken by the Friends’ Meet- 
ing at Winston-Salem, N. C., which released its pastor, 
Rev. Hugh Moore, so that he could assume the direction 
of relief at Marion. Ministers and teachers from Guild- 
ford College, N. C., are supplying his pulpit. The North 
arolina State branch of the American Friends Service 
ommittee officially approved of the project. Represen- 
tatives of the state branch had previously gone to the 
ene to survey conditions with the industrial secretary 
of the Federal Council. The response of the churches in 
all sections of the country to this relief project is being 
watched with interest. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF Marion MILLs 


The financial data derived from trade reports which 
throw light on the ability of the Marion Manufacturing 
Company and the Clinchfield Manufacturing Company to 
pay dividends and wages indicate that these companies 
ae in a strong position. The history of their financial 
development, furthermore, indicates that they have en- 
joyed a considerable measure of prosperity. 

_ The Marion Manufacturing Company was incorporated 
in 1909 with a capital stock of $500,000. By 1927 it had 
ben increased to $750,000 and on December 31, 1928, the 
‘ompany had assets amounting to $1,169,925.07 and owed 
oly $28,430.86. Cash resources and United States 

Teasury notes amounted to $162,869.71 or more than 
though to pay its debts five times over. Besides, it had 
$490,245.74 in the form of accounts receivable and in- 
ventories, or total current assets amounting to $653,115.45. 

No statement of income in 1928 is made but in the list 
of current liabilities is an item $10,389.30 for federal in- 


meme taxes. This would indicate that the company earned 


pout $100,000 after paying all expenses, including inter- 
St, salaries and depreciation. Besides federal taxes 
44,079.57 was paid as North Carolina income taxes, or a 


total in taxes of $14,468.87. This amount deducted from 
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$100,000 leaves approximately $85,500 as net profit or 
about $11.50 per share on each of the 7,500 shares. 

Between December 31, 1927, and December 31, 1928, 
the net worth of the concern increased $44,415, indicat- 
ing that this amount of the profits was left in the business. 
If the remainder of the profits, $41,116.13, had been paid 
out as dividends it would have amounted to about 5.5 per 
cent on the 7,500 shares. Between 1909 and 1928 the 
company had accumulated a surplus of $391,494.21 which 
is considerably more than the increase of the capital stock 
from $500,000 to $750,000. How much of the $500,000 
original capital stock represented actual investment and 
how much of the increase from $500,000 to $750,000 rep- 
resented stock dividends does not appear. Even $41,116.13 
distributed as dividends on a $500,000 investment would 
be over 8 per cent and the $85,531.13 earned as net profit 
2 a $500,000 investment would be over 17 per cent per 
share. 

The Clinchfield Manufacturing Company is in a still 
stronger financial condition than the Marion Manufactur- 
ing Company. It was organized in 1914 with an author- 
ized capital of $800,000 which was later increased to 
$1,500,000 of which 12,235 shares of $100 par value or 
$1,223,500 are now outstanding. Its net worth December 
31, 1928, was $2,295,309 and the plant is valued at $1,716,- 
738.77. Its total current assets were $611,742.92 or over 
18 times its current liabilities, $33,172.23. Its current 
assets consisted of $357,608.57 in cash and the remainder 
in inventories and accounts receivable. Its surplus was 
$474,338.08. It earned during the year $276,776.26 from 
which $87,635.45 was deducted for depreciation leaving 
$189,140.81 of which $148,200 was distributed as divi- 
dends. After paying federal and state taxes it had earn- 
ings equal to $13.09 per share and the dividends paid 
amounted to about $12 per share. 

Here again the extent of earnings on actual investment 
can be determined only when it is known how much of 
the capitalization represents actual investment and how 
closely the depreciation account of $848,225.54 represents 
actual depreciation. 


Mr. Mabrey Hart who is president and principal owner 
of the Clinchfield mills resides in another part of the 
state, making regular visits to Marion. The largest owner 
of the Marion Manufacturing Company is Miss Sarah 
Baldwin of Baltimore. Mr. Rigual W. Baldwin, her 
cousin, is president of the company. He has a home in 
Baltimore and a house in Marion where he spends about 
half of his time. 


THE Court INJUNCTION 


The use of court injunctions to curb union activities 
has become a common feature of industrial controversies. 
The Marion struggle was no exception. At the instance 
of the president of the Marion Manufacturing Company, 
who represented to the court that he had been struck by 
one of the strikers, Judge Harwood issued the following 
injunction : 

“Tt is now ordered, adjudged and decreed by the court 
that the defendants above named and each and every one 
of them, be, and they are hereby enjoined and restrained, 
First : from entering upon the plaintiff’s grounds, or in any 
manner trespassing upon the plaintiff’s property, known 
as the Marion Manufacturing Company’s mill property, 
consisting of its cotton mill, offices, store and grounds; 
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Second: That each and all of the defendants be restrained 
from interfering with, intimidating or in any manner mo- 
lesting or assaulting any of the plaintiff’s employes in 
their homes or on the grounds of the plaintiff ; Third: That 
the defendants and each of them be, and they are hereby 
restrained from holding or participating in any unlawful 
assembly or assemblies on or in the property belonging 
to the plaintiff, including the mill village, the ways and 
streets passing through the same, and particularly from 
obstructing the plaintiff’s gates or modes of ingress or 
egress, to, upon, around, or about the mill; Fourth: That 
the said Alfred Hoffman and Tom Pettit [Tippett ?] their 
associates and agents and employes, be, and they are hereby 
enjoined and restrained from in any manner inciting the 
plaintiff's employes or former employes, or persuading 
them to maintain an espionage or picketing in, or on any 
portion of this plaintiff’s property, including the mill vil- 
lage; Fifth: That the defendants and each of them are 
required to appear [before] Judge James L. Webb, or any 
other judge who may be holding the courts in the town 
of Burnsville, N. C., on the 12th day of August, 1929, 
and show cause, if any they can, why this restraining 
order should not be continued to the final hearing. 
[Sheriff ordered to serve a copy of this order on each 
of the defendants, requiring them to appear at the time 
stated. More than one hundred defendants were named. | 


“Given under my hand, this the 19th day of July, 1929.” 


(Signed) J. H. Harwoop. 
Judge Presiding and Holding the 
Courts of McDowell County. 


When the hearing on this injunction was held Judge 
McCrae of Asheville amended the order to allow assem- 
bly on private property other than mill property, and free 
ingress and egress to and from the homes of the workers, 
and to any point in the mill village, to get their mail, to 
do peaceful picketing, etc. He also specified that this 
amendment should not be deemed an eviction order, and 
that no evictions should take place on the basis of this 
amendment prior to final hearing. 


One of the principal labor leaders is authority for the 
statement that the effect of the injunction was entirely lost 
because of the amendment above noted, and that even the 
temporary paralyzing effect on the workers which usually 
is experienced in such a case was absent “because even 
though all constituted leaders ordered them to stop picket- 
ing they paid no attention to us.” 


PROSECUTIONS 


Strikers were prosecuted on charges of rioting, resisting 
officers, and “rebellion and insurrection” against the state 
of North Carolina. According to the press the latter 
charge was thrown out of court, and the defendants were 
found not guilty of resistance to officers, but Alfred Hoff- 
man, organizer of the United Textile Workers, and 
Laurence Hogan, Wes Fowler and Del Lewis were con- 
victed of rioting. Upon the jury’s recommendation of 
mercy, the Judge fined Hoffman $1,000 and sentenced him 
to 30 days in jail. The others were sentenced to six 
months on the public roads. 

The eight deputy sheriffs who were tried on a charge 
of homicide in connection with the killing of six strikers 
before the mill gates on October 2, were acquitted after 


pleading self defense and justifiable use of force jg 
enforcement of the law. 

The American Civil Liberties Union announced thy 
will proceed with civil suits for damages against ti 
sheriff and the mill officials on behalf of the families 
the strikers who were killed and wounded. 
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THE COMMUNITY 


The sentiment in the town of Marion seemed ty 


against the strikers and the union. Public opinion in ge Effor 
eral apparently considered the demands of the union» Aspe 
reasonable, in the present state of the textile induing ““° 
and regarded unions in general as undesirable. The mil hat 
with their business and banking connections and tarali oe 
property are felt to be the backbone of community pm mig : 

perity. The influence of the mills is felt in political cirdae “3 ™"® 
There also exists at Marion a sharp social cleavage} In th 
tween the town people and the mill employes which a ist @ 
fects all relationships. Townspeople in many localiig Rollers. 
look down upon mill people and the latter in turn hi °PP0S¢ 
themselves proudly aloof. Resentment was felt amoy who jo 
the strikers against the hospital where they felt discrim V8 
natory attitudes were adopted against union members aj Presbyt 
unreasonable demands made for cash for treatment. Thigg “Pres 
impression may have been due in part at least to th An | 
smallness of the budget on which the hospital is run ang Church 
its very limited financial resources. Whatever may vg ized by 
the exact facts in regard to these matters, it must be aj attenda 


mitted that, in addition to the antagonisms between emg Was sy! 
ployers and employes, there existed also a good deal ogg part im 
misunderstanding, prejudice, and social cleavage betwett mill ga 
the mill workers and the townspeople which tended toa The 
ment the bitterness of an industrial conflict. Marion 
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THE CHURCHES’ RELATION TO THE STRIKE 


In order to understand the relationships of the churchej 
to the situation it is necessary to keep in mind that the 
are two distinct groups of churches involved: (1) i 
churches in the town of Marion and (2) the mill villag 
churches in the mill village of the Marion Manufactuny 
Company at East Marion, and in the Clinchfield mill1 
lage nearby. 


In the town of Marion which has a population of abot! lights. 
2,000 there are four Protestant churches, the Presbyteria of hou 
Baptist, Methodist and Episcopal. Officials of bof The 
the mills attend these churches, serving as deacons, st¥™ pany < 


ards, Sunday school teachers, etc. They are leading" superir 
fluential laymen, and prominent supporters of the tov overse 
churches. In general, the mill employes do not attend! One 
town churches. They are in the mill village churci the gt; 
which will be described. The contacts of the pastors R church 
the town churches are almost exclusively with the tow] meetin 
people and the mill officials. So far as could be learns the un 
no position was taken publicly by any of the ministers" schoo} 
the strike issues. Two attempts were made, one of th church 
by the Federal Council representative, to confer with tH not de 
ministers in a group on the situation but one oF MB ston. 
thought this undesirable. Individual conversations WH yy, 
held with three of the pastors. Their attitudes vaMOR iy 
One showed very serious concern, and an intelliget —— 
knowledge of conditions which he felt had been the DSB 9.1: 
cause of all the trouble. He had warned certain mem@igistoutd | 

d urch 
of the management before the first strike occurred "EP yages 
there would probably be trouble unless conditions were it the 


turing 
ill y 


roved. A second was non-committal except to say that 
e was concerned over the situation and had published in a 
Charlotte paper some suggestions for the solution of labor 


® unrest which included (1) a minimum wage law, (2) a 


separate southern labor union, (3) deportation of alien 
communists from the state. A third minister appeared 
entirely ignorant of actual conditions, unsympathetic 
toward the workers, and said that the strike was entirely 
due to “outside agitators.” 

Efforts were made in the short time available to secure 
a prominent southern churchman to speak at the joint fu- 
neral of the strikers killed by the sheriff’s forces. A bishop 
was prevented by illness from accepting. Two prominent 
ministers in Asheville declined to take part because they 
“might not agree with some of the things the union speak- 
ers might say.” 

In the mill villages themselves, there are Baptist, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian churches and a group of “Holy 
Rollers.” The latter were reported by strikers to have 
opposed the union “for some religious reason.” Those 
who joined the union were said to be in danger of re- 
ceiving “the mark of the beast on their foreheads.” The 
Presbyterian mill pastor seems to have taken no part and 
expressed no opinions on industrial matters. 

An independent church, known as the Yancy Street 
Church, located just outside of mill property, was organ- 
ized by a group of Baptist mill workers and had a large 
attendance. Its pastor, Mr. Hicks, himself a mill worker, 
was sympathetic with the strikers, and at their request took 
part in the funeral services of the strikers killed at the 
mill gates. 


The Methodist and Baptist pastors served both the East 


Marion and the Clinchfield churches of their respective de- 


ominations. Local church officials and members stated 
hat the Marion Manufacturing Company gave the land 
on which both the churches at East Marion were built 
and paid one-half of the cost of erection of both churches ; 
that the company contributes $150 at the end of each 
year; * that the Baptist minister lived at Clinchfield in a 
house rented from the Clinchfield Company by the congre- 
gation; that the Methodist minister lives in a company 
house at East Marion, rent free; that the company also 
furnishes free coal and wood to the preacher, and free 
lights. In both cases the ministers occupy the better types 
of houses which were built for overseers or office force. 
The superintendent of the Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany attends the Methodist mill village church and is 
superintendent of the Sunday school. One of the assistant 
overseers in the mill is a deacon in the Baptist Church. 
One of these mill village ministers was referred to by 
the strikers as their “worst enemy.” Members of his 
church stated that even before the strike, both in public 
meetings of the workers and in personal calls, he opposed 
the union, said a Christian ought not to join. A Sunday 
school teacher who was an active union member in his 
church said she was made to feel that her presence was 
not desired in church, and that most of the union members 
stopped going to his church. 


When questioned as to the reason why the minister 
took sides against the union, members of his church re- 
Th In many villages the proportion of salary paid by the mill is higher. 
ved estern N. C, Methodist Conference takes the position that a mill 
ten bear one-half of total expense of operation of a mill village church. 
‘ lutch officials state that it is not practicable for the workers alone on the 
ages of the textile industry adequately to support their own churches, and 


re the mill village churches are a heavy expenses on the missionary funds 
the denominations. 
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plied they supposed that it was because if he had taken 
their side “he would have been like us—out of the mill.” 

In the Baptist mill village church which is affiliated 
with the Southern Baptist Convention, the minister who 
was pastor at the time of the first strike appears to have 
taken no sides openly. He resigned his post at East 
Marion although retaining the Clinchfield church. Dan 
Elliott, one of the strike leaders at Marion, had been for 
some years a deacon in the East Marion Baptist Church 
and served as chairman of the board of deacons. Elliott 
left Marion after the start of the second strike to study 
at Brookwood Labor College. According to the press an 
assistant overseer in the Marion Manufacturing Company 
then became chairman of the board of deacons, and an- 
other employe of the company has been serving tempo- 
rarily as a supply preacher. Twelve members of this 
church who had been active in the union were then dis- 
missed on the grounds of “unchristian conduct.” This 
number included Deacon Elliott and his wife. 


Rev. P. D. Mangum, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
(in the town of Marion), who in the absence of a pastor 
attempted to use his good offices in the situation, is author- 
ity for the statement that eight of the twelve requested 
letters of dismissal, and received letters recommending 
them “in full fellowship” to other churches. He says, 
“the church issued three bare letters to three other mem- 
bers, without the phrase ‘in full fellowship’ appearing in 
the letters. A post-script was added to one of the so-called 
non-fellowship letters, granted to Mrs. Dan Elliott, stat- 
ing that her husband who was at the time a member of 
the church, had been excluded.” Mr. Mangum explained 
that charges of unchristian conduct had been lodged 
with the church against these members, who were later 
granted the privilege of trials. The incident received wide 
publicity throughout the country and raised widespread 
indignation in religious and labor circles. 

Later Mr. Mangum accompanied by the Moderator of 
the Baptist Association met with the congregation and 
advised them to restore the members and expunge the 
record. This was acceded to by the board of deacons. 


RESOLUTIONS BY RELIGIOUS BoDIES 


While not applying to Marion alone, recent resolutions 
by a number of ecclesiastical bodies are of such signifi- 
cance as to warrant reference to them here. Requests for 
a study of the entire textile industry by a commission of 
the federal government have been made by the Western 
North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Church, 
South; by the Synod of the Province of Sewanee of the 
Episcopal Church, representing dioceses in nine southern 
states; by the Social Service Commission of the Georgia 
State Baptist Convention, and by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. The national conference of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of Councils of Churches also passed 
such a resolution last June. The National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations has joined in this 
request. 


In addition to requesting a government study of the 
industry, the Western North Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Church, South, adopted the report of its Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations which stated that “Dis- 
order, killings, violence, and mob action have disgraced 
our citizenship. Our church deplores this situation; feels 
a keen responsibility in these things, and is eager to as- 
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sume her share in remedying these evils. . . . We delight 
in cooperating with the Christian forces in seeking a 
better social order.” It declared that “the textile industry 
is a sick industry from an economic viewpoint, highly 
competitive, suffering from overexpansion, and unable 
at present to pay living wages to its workers.” It found 
“no hope of relief in wage cuts, stretch-out systems—or 
other forms of economy which lay additional burdens or 
privations upon the workers.” It also deplored “strikes, 
sabotage . .. and similar action by the workers” as only 
adding to the general distress, and called for “conference, 
understanding and cooperation of Christian brotherhood” 
in industrial as well as in all other human relations. It 
declared for the “gradual elimination of night work.” It 
recommended establishing a chair of industrial relations 
at Duke University for the training of theological stu- 
dents in this subject. At Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, recognition of this need has been made in the 
establishment of a chair in social ethics. 

The Mid-Southern Federation of Liberals, comprised 
of Unitarians, Universalists and Congregationalists, also 
recently passed resolutions condemning the use of force by 
either party to a labor dispute, deplored the denial by 
some owners of the right of collective bargaining and 
called on capital and labor to confer together for the 
settlement of all differences. 

The Social Service Commission of the Georgia Baptist 
Convention reported a resolution to the Convention which, 
as released by the Associated Press, declared that ‘‘an 
underwage is a fruitful mother of poverty, disease, im- 
morality and crime,” and pronounced long hours, low 
wages, docile labor an “economic mistake.” The right of 
labor to organize and to bargain collectively was recog- 
nized as “inalienable” and it declared “the good wages 
that obtain in nearly all lines of industry are due to the 
work and influence of American organized labor.” 

The Greensboro, N. C., Ministerial Association re- 
quested the Federal Council of Churches, the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference to inquire into the situation and to 
issue a pronouncement concerning it. Such a statement is 
printed on page 14 of this issue. 


Economic STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Various explanations are offered regarding the causes 
of the recent labor disturbances in the southern textile 
industry. However, underlying all other factors are eco- 
nomic conditions which affect the employers and employes 
throughout the industry both North and South. 


I. Overexpansion 


The textile industry, like the soft coal industry, is gen- 
erally characterized as overexpanded. Nowhere is compe- 
tition more ruthless than in industries which are able to 
produce much more than the consumers demand. This 
competition, which is severe both between different sec- 
tions of the country and between different producing con- 
cerns in the same section, frequently takes the form of 
exploitation of the wage workers in order to gain com- 
petitive advantage. is 

The productive capacity of the cotton goods industry as 
represented by the total number of spindles in place stead- 
ily increased from 26,939,415 in 1907 to 37,928,792 in 
1925. Since 1925, they have decreased to 35,539,956 in 


1928,* an indication that competition has been effective; 
putting many concerns out of business. But throughoy 
the years between 1907 and 1928 there has been a consid 
erable margin between the spindles in place and th 
spindles in use. Thus in 1925, at the height of prody, 
tive capacity, there were 2,896,546 spindles idle andj 
1928, after considerable deflation, there were 1,970§ 
idle, a difference of only 926,382. Evidently the indusy 
is still overexpanded after three years in which producti: 
capacity has been steadily reduced. 

Productive capacity has also been greatly increased \y 
improvements in textile machinery. In 1913, warpers wer 
built which could warp 350 yards per minute while ip 
1929 warpers are in use which can warp 750 yards pe 
minute. Similarly, in 1913 looms could produce 120 pick 
per minute and now looms are in use that can produce 2) 
picks per minute. While there are many mills with m. 
chinery much behind this state of proficiency the te 
dency is constantly to remodel machinery in the interes 
of increased production at lower cost and the saving o 
labor. Where a weaver formerly operated from 30 to % 
looms, plants are now built in which he is expected ty 
tend from 90 to 118, 

Since 1905, most of the increase in productive capacity 
has taken place in the cotton growing states and an in 
creasing proportion of the business has gone to thes 
states. In 1905, the cotton growing states had about hal 
as many active cotton spindles in operation as there were 
in the New England states—7,631,331 and 14,202,971 te 
spectively. By 1921, New England had reached its max: 
mum number of active spindles, 18,387,789, an increase of 
4,184,818 over 1905, while the cotton growing states hai 
15,708,988 active spindles, an increase of 8,077,657. Since 
1921, the active spindles in New England have decrease 
to 13,815,242 in 1928 and those in the cotton growing 
states have increased to 18,281,754. However, the f 
force of the competitive advantage of this increase in prt 
ductive capacity by the cotton growing states can be a 
preciated only in terms of active spindle hours, These 
states have steadily had an advantage in the number ¢ 
hours per day and per week in which they could wor 
their equipment and their employes. Even in 1921-2 
when the cotton growing states had 2,678,801 fewer a 
tive spindles than the New England states, their activ 
spindle hours were 47,841,112,275 as compared t) 
36,783,239,798 in the New England states. By 1927-2 
the active spindle hours of the cotton growing states hal 
increased to 65,272,570,540, or by about 39 per cent, atl 
in the New England states they had decreased to 27,862; 
204,584 or by about 24 per cent. : 

This transition of major cotton manufacturing capaci) 
from the New England states to the cotton growing states 
is also indicated by the relative amount of cotton usél 
In 1900 New England used 386,330 bales more than the 
cotton growing states while in 1928 the cotton growilg 
states used 3,675,411 bales more than New England.’ 

At the same time that productive capacity has been It 
creasing the demand for cotton made goods in many line 
has dropped, particularly for women’s clothing. Not ofl} 
so, but our imports of cotton manufactures have sth 
stantially increased. 


1Cotton Production and Distribution. 1927-28, Bulletin 164, u. S. De 
partment of Commerce, p. 27. 

2 Address of Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of 
Statistics, before Labor College of Philadelphia, April 27, 1929. 

® Cotton Production and Distribution, 1927-28, Bulletin 164, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, p. 33 
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In addition to the factors mentioned above, attention 
WB has recently centered upon night work as one of the prin- 
"Bcipal causes of overproduction and depression in the in- 
dustry. In a recently published symposium by southern 
‘B manufacturers on what is wrong with the textile indus- 
WB try‘ a large portion of the complaints were centered upon 
night work as a cause of overproduction. One manufac- 
turer was frank enough to say that the owners and opera- 
tors of cotton mills instead of trying to work their em- 
sloyes the greatest possible number of hours day and night 
should discontinue night work and pay their employes 
more for their work. Another said: “I do not hesitate to 
say that in my opinion the major trouble in the industry 
isoverproduction due to night work, which creates a situa- 
tion of mass production without mass demand. . . . I be- 
eve that night work, with particular reference to women 
and young folks, is an economic fallacy and a social evil, 
and I do not believe that an enlightened public opinion 
will permit it to continue indefinitely.” * In the opinion of 
another “the only way that I know to help the situation is 
topass a law prohibiting women working in mills at night.” 


II. Wages and Hours 


Data gathered by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics ° for 1928 are arranged below so as to show the 
comparative wages and hours in southern and northern 
states. 


Wer 
71 . AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, 1928, BY STATE 
AND SEX 
maxi Average 
ase of Average full- Average full-time 
time hours earnings earnings 
s had State Ser perweck perhour per week 
Since 55.0 $0.265 $14.58 
“eased Alabama.......... Female ..... 55.0 .216 11.88 
‘ng TOW! 55.0 244 13.42 
Owl 
td eorgia..... { Male ....... 56.2 .281 15.79 
— ) Female ..... 56.0 .228 12.77 
np Total ..... 56.1 260 14.50 
North Carolina... 558 17.41 
ese emale ..... 55. : 14.62 
yer of 55.8 .205 16.46 
work South Carolina... § Male ....... 55.0 .281 15.46 
1-22 Female ..... 55.0 .224 12.32 
FOAL 55.0 .260 14.30 
Virginia... { Male ....... 55.2 19.04 
active Female ..... 55.1 272 14.90 
ad to Total ..... 55.1 .316 17.41 
27-B Connecticut....... { 50.9 423 21.53 
had Female ..... 50.7 17.85 
t, an | 50.8 .301 19.86 
(Female ..... 54.0 .291 15.71 
54.1 327 17.69 
pacity Massachusetts {Male ....... 49.7 .427 21.22 
Female ..... 47.9 16.91 
used. 48.8 19.13 
an the 53.9 .455 24.52 
owing ew Hampshire. . Female ..... 53.3 .381 
TOM 53.6 .419 22.46 
on in New York... 48.6 -439 21.34 
en Female ..... 48.4 375 18.15 
y lines Tek ..... 48.5 .404 19.50 
only Rhode Island {Male ....... 52.1 443 23.08 
Female ..... 52.2 19.47 
i | 52.2 .410 21.40 
Al {Male ....... 53.9 345 18.60 
5, De (Female ..... 52.9 .296 15.66 
Grand Total 53.4 324 17.30 


‘ ‘ 
Lestile Bulletin, January 31, 1929. 
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It must be noted that the average full-time earnings 
per week are representative only of the earnings of those 
who were fortunate enough to have full-time work during 
payroll periods selected as “normal” from June to Sep- 
tember, 1928. The assumption, however, that the workers 
earned these weekly rates every week in the year is not 
warranted, for no account is taken of unemployment. Tak- 
ing the opportunity for employment in 1923 as a base 
equaling 100, the index since that year has been 83 in 
1924, 84 in 1925 and 83.1 in 1926." In connection with 
the use of 1923 as a base it should be kept in mind that 
there was also considerable unemployment in that year 
although it was comparatively a good year. The index 
of payroll totals was 80.7 in 1924, 81.9 in 1925 and 81 
in 1926. 


The most reliable data available to estimate average 
yearly earnings are the total wages and total number of 
wage workers in each state as presented in the census of 
manufacturers. The average yearly earnings in the fol- 
lowing table are obtained by dividing total wages by the 


AVERAGE YEARLY AND WEEKLY WAGES IN COTTON 
GOODS MANUFACTURING, 1927 


State 
Southern States Yearly Weekly 
652 12.53 
North Carolina 600 13.26 
South Carolina 657 12.63 
837 16.09 
Middle States 
er ee 1,099 21.13 
1,039 19.98 
New England 
1,039 19.98 
959 18.44 
Massachusetts ............ 960 18.63 
New Hampshire ........... 1,028 19.76 
Rhode 1,052 20.23 
Average for the industry....... 814 15.65 


total number of employes and the average weekly wage is 
obtained by dividing average yearly earnings by 52. Al- 
though lack of opportunity to work at certain times may 
lower these averages they may also be increased by earn- 
ings from overtime when business is good. In any event 
they aproximate what the average worker has for his sup- 
port during a year. 

Obviously the wages in northern states are well above 
those in southern states, but such wage comparisons do 
not tell the whole story. The difference is partly com- 
pensated for by other returns to the southern employes 
which are not in the form of money wages. Homes in 
mill villages are provided at low rental by southern em- 
ployers, and churches, schools, and various forms of wel- 
fare work are frequently maintained largely at their ex- 
pense. However, according to an estimate of the Bureau 
of Commercial and Industrial Affairs of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1926 the difference in cost of rent of 
houses per operative between New England and the South 
would not appear to exceed 7 cents on the hourly wage 
rate. Although food, clothing, fuel and light cost less 


7™U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 446, p. 17. 


8 The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of New England, Boston Chamber 
Commerce, 1926, p. 9. 
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in the South it is estimated that a differential of 5 cents 
per hour is ample for these items.” Since this estimate is 
made by those who are in a position to get at comparative 
data from the books of competing concerns and since the 
data are used in connection with a study concerned with 
facts indicating that by different methods of manage- 
ment and marketing New England could compete with 
the South, the differentials given for these items are prob- 
ably reasonable. But even a 12 cent differential added to 
the hourly rates of the southern states in many cases 


leaves them with a distinct advantage over the northern 
states. 


RELATIVE LIVING Costs 


To formulate comparative statements of the cost of 
living and to reduce them to reliable figures is a very com- 
plex and difficult problem. Standards of living vary not 
only between classes of people in accordance with income 
but they vary between different sections of the nation and 
between localities within each section. Even if it were 
possible to obtain reliable data on the prices of every kind 
of family expenditure the problem would remain to estab- 
lish a budget which could be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative of the needs of American families. It is rather 
easy to obtain comparative prices on standardized food 
products and fuel and light, but, in connection with cloth- 
ing, needs vary greatly with climate and the articles are 
not standardized as to quality. Accommodations for shel- 
ter vary greatly even when rents are priced on a per room 
basis. Thus the available data on comparative cost of 
living are at best mere estimates arrived at after every 
effort to overcome the difficulties involved. 

The National Industrial Conference Board made a study 
of comparative cost of living in Fall River and Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, and in Greenville, S. C., Pelzer, S. C. and 
Charlotte, N. C., covering the period from October, 1919, 
to February, 1920. Using what it called a fair minimum 
standard for a man, wife and three children under 14 
years of age the Board arrived at figures which, corrected 
for the decline in price indexes between 1920 and 1927, 
give the following yearly requirements as of the latter 
year: Fall River, Mass., $1,052.25; Lawrence, Mass., 
$1,150.21; Greenville, S. C., $1,156.69; Pelzer, S. C., 
$1,140.50; and Charlotte, N. C., $1,193.57, for those living 
in company houses, and $1,266.31 for those living in non- 
company houses. In so far as these cities are fairly rep- 
resentative of the cost of living in the sections in which 


*Ibid., p. 11. 


they are situated it is apparent that the difference in og 
of living between northern and southern cities is not q 
siderable. It is also evident that in all-cases the ave 
yearly earnings according to the census of manufactures 
in 1927 are below what has been established by the Boar 
as a fair minimum budget. Since 1927 neither wages ipMopeal ur 
the textile industry nor the cost of living has varied greatly ther tim 
Where wage cuts have been put into effect they have bea My, 
greater than the decrease in the cost of living. 

As to hours of labor, the legal limitation on hours of 
work have placed New England at a considerable disad. 
vantage. On this point the Boston Chamber of Commere 
Report says: “If women are allowed to work only § 
hours a week, it becomes impractical to run the mill for 
55 or 56 hours. Connecticut limits women to 55 hours 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Maine to 54; Masy. 
chusetts allows 48 hours as a maximum: but no southem 
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Emplo 
state requires less than 54 hours and the majority set th sied to 
maximum at 60 hours. And as to evening work and ty illingne: 


night work: “No southern state prohibits night work for 
women. Thus weekly operating schedules as high as 12) 
hours per week may be developed, although southem 
mills usually arrange working hours on schedules allov- 
ing from 100 to 110 hours for two shifts. But in Con 
necticut no women are allowed to work later than 10 p.m; 
in Massachusetts a similar prohibition holds for all indus 
tries except cotton manufacturing and here women ate 
not permitted to work after 6 p.m. This results in a cor 
siderable southern advantage in its ability to make m 
chinery and equipment more productive.” ” That the South 
has made use of its advantage is indicated by the increas 
in active spindle hours referred to above. 


Obviously, for the good of the industry there is neel 
for comprehensive data on comparative costs of evety 
kind, on the earnings on actual investment, on wastes dué 
to obsolete equipment and inefficient management, and on 
the amount of northern capital invested in southern milk. 
In order to deal with the labor problem constructively 
throughout the industry there is need for more reliable 
and comprehensive data on wages and the cost of living 
This is fundamental as an approach to limiting ruthless 
competition and raising the competitive level for both em- 
ployers and employes. Similarly there is need for greate 
uniformity in the hours of work, whether it is attained 
by common agreement or legislation. Nothing short of: 
governmental inquiry, with ample appropriation, can sup 
ply this need for facts. 


 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 


The Commission on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the Commission on Social Justice 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis join in 
expressing their common concern over the serious situa- 
tion in the textile industry. 

Everyone who desires peace and brotherhood founded 
upon justice has been shocked at the disorder and killings 


Statement on the Textile Situation 


Issued on December 28, 1929, by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
Commission on Social Justice of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


which have recently marked the unrest in the textile * 
dustry. The tragedies at Gastonia and Marion, Nort 
Carolina, have appalled all who accept the respective eth 
cal teachings of our religions. Right and wrong in such 
conflicts cannot be decided by violence. To attempt ™ 
bring peace by bludgeon and bullet to the disorganized it 
dustrial life of the textile industry is contrary to eve 
sound rule of morality. We condemn such a course i 
qualifiedly. We urge employers and public officials in the 


| 
[14] 


ile areas not to suppress by force the protests of the 
vorkers and their efforts for the redress of manifest evils, 
ot to employ legal action backed by force, save in the 
weping of the peace by the constituted officers of the law 
restrained and disciplined exercise of their duty. We 
ppeal urgently to the workers while picketing and at 
‘Biher times not to use violence against persons or prop- 


The unrest in the textile industry and the tragedies in 
ome mill centers have arisen not only from the economic 


isad-Monfusion in the industry as a whole, but also from faulty 


mditions in the relations between employers and em- 
boyes. That the hours of labor are longer and wages 
wer than in most industries and are below the standard 
hich the public conscience deems right, is generally 
cknowledged. 


Employers in the industry, with a few exceptions, have 
ailed to recognize organizations of labor and to show a 
jllingness to allow labor that freedom to organize for 


Saturday, December 28, 1929. 


which the social programs of our three bodies stand. 
Manufacturers who organize associations of their own 
and act collectively, often through paid representatives, 
have no sound ethical basis for objecting to efforts of 
workers to organize for their own welfare and to act 
through representatives of their own choosing. 


The tragedies, the unrest and the underlying faulty con- 
ditions, combined with the well-known economic difficulties 
which the industry faces, compel us to urge a thorough 
study of the entire industry by the federal government. 
We strongly reinforce the recent resolutions passed by 
several southern ecclesiastical bodies calling for such a 
study. The happiness and well-being of all who are af- 
fected by the textile industry obviously demand it. To 
deal with an economic situation such as this, where forces 
appear as yet beyond individual or group correction, is, 


in our judgment, plainly the duty of wise and just govern- 
ment. 


Extra copies of this issue may be secured for 15 cents each. 


Printed in U.S. A, 
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